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SAVING PENN STATION 


Penn Station is to be demolished in 
June! Like ancient Rome, New 
York seems bent on tearing down 
its finest buildings. In Rome dem- 
olition was a piecemeal process 
which took over a thousand years; 
in New York demolition is abso- 
lute and complete in a matter of 
months. The rise of modern ar- 
chaeology put an end to this kind 
of vandalism in Rome, but in our 
city no such deterrent exists. No 
opinion based on the artistic worth 
of a building is worth two straws 
when huge sums and huge enter- 
prises are at'stake. 

Who is to say this is wrong? Dr. 
Johnson once said man is seldom 
more innocently employed than 
when he is making money. If true, 
how then are we to save Penn Sta- 
tion, a great architectural monu- 
ment, which has among other 
things some of the finest Doric col- 
umns in the world—and a plan 
which never, so far as I know, 
worked the way its creators in- 
tended ? 

In another age with a different 
philosophy of the art of building it 
would have been easier to arouse 
public opinion. Today our sense of 
what constitutes a good building is 
at variance with the wasteful for- 
mal majesty of such monuments. 
But are these qualities really so 
wasteful and is it true that the hu- 
man spirit gains nothing from 
them’? The generation that con- 
ceived the station accepted the dic- 
tum: “Well building hath three 
conditions: commodity, firmness, 
and delight’, and the greatest of 
these was delight. In this they fol- 
lowed the tradition of centuries, a 
tradition which emphasized human 
as well as mechanical values, a tra- 
dition we have pretty well lost 
sight of (e.g., in our latest “iron 
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curtain” skyscraper separating 
north and south Park Avenues). 
So if you love grand architec- 
ture, write the Mayor’s committee 
of thirteen and Commissioner Felt 
that some part of this gigantic pile 
at least may be saved. For the 
Penn Station’s Doric colonnade is 
the finest of its kind on this side of 
the water, and second only to 
Bernini’s in Rome. 
W. Knight Sturges 


IMPROVING NEW YORK 


The February issue of the A.J.A. 
Journal contains an excellent arti- 
cle by New York Landscape Ar- 
chitect Robert Zion entitled “Some 
Impractical Ideas for the Improve- 
ment of Cities”. Among Mr. Zion’s 
delightful, and humorously pre- 
sented, schemes are “Instant Gal- 
leria” thrown up over side streets, 
“Parklets” on Kinney Parking lots, 
“Zoolets” tucked into neighbor- 
hoods, and suggestions that New 
York recapture enjoyment of its 
waterfront with restaurants on 
piers or barges, and by recreating 
some of the old water squares. If 
it had not already been proposed 
by our Civic Design Committee, 
Mr. Zion might well have included 
a midtown pedestrian mall. 

Mr. Zion feels that planners in 
high places have been stricken with 
a terrible ailment whose symp- 
tom is the use of words like extra- 
vagant, impractical, unfeasible and 
uneconomical when they are con- 
fronted with any idea not based 
upon the criteria of efficiency and 
economy. His thesis is that most 
American cities, New York obvi- 
ously included, are dreary and des- 
perately in need of some of these 
“impractical” amenities. The ques- 
tion left unanswered is how, if 
ever, are they to become realities ? 

We believe there is hope. Imper- 
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fect as they yet are, many practi- 
cal realities in New York today 
were once labeled extravagant, 


unfeasible, and worse. How, for 
example, could one justify the 
enormous cost of underground 


transportation? Why should the 
city spend taxpayers’ money to 
build housing for those who pay 
the least? What practical business 
enterprise would fail to use every 
square foot of a building site for 
producing revenue? And, most re- 
cently, who would stand up for the 
planning of public schools when 
stock plans are cheaper ? 

Subways, public housing, new 
zoning, and creative schools are 
among today’s “impractical” reali- 
ties in New York. Perhaps water 
squares and zoolets will be next. 

S. Hart Moore 


GREETING AND WARNING 


In a letter to President Wood- 
bridge dated February 23, 1962, 
the new commissioner of the New 
York City Department of Build- 
ings, Harold Birns, extended re- 
newed greetings and assurances of 
cooperation to all members of this 
Chapter. 

In attempting to solve the many 
problems which confront the daily 
operation of his Department, Com- 
missioner Birns noted, however, 
“some misguided or unthinking 
persons doing business with this 
Department have, on occasion, re- 
moved official departmental rec- 
ords and plans from the offices of 
the Department. This has been the 
cause of considerable difficulty in 
the proper administration of the 
Department. It should be noted 
that any such removal, mutilation 
or misuse of departmental records 
is a felony under the Penal Law 
and makes the offender liable not 
only to a fine but to imprisonment.” 
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COLBERT AND HASKELL 


ELECTED FELLOWS OF A.I.A. 


Congratulations of the Chapter are 
extended to members Charles R. 
Colbert, Dean of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Architecture, and 
Douglas Haskell, Editor of Archi- 
tectural Forum, who have been 
elected to the rank of Fellow of 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. They were granted the hon- 
or for their work in design and lit- 
erature, respectively, and will be 
officially invested at the national 
convention in Dallas, May 7-11. 


Dean Colbert has received na- 
tional recognition for his school de- 
sign. One of his contributions has 
been in urban school planning 
where play space is at a premium. 
His other contribution in this area 
is flexible planning that allows for 
a fluid educational program. He al- 
so has won design awards for the 
150-Unit Motel de Ville, the Diaz- 
Simon Clinic, both in New Orleans, 
and for two residences. 


Douglas Haskell has been in ar- 
chitectural journalism and criti- 
cism since 1925. He has been es- 
pecially active as a proponent of 
urban development and renewal, 
and has spoken on the subject to 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
interested groups in some 60 U.S. 
cities. Editor of Forum since 1955, 
he also has contributed to other 
national magazines such as Read- 
er’s Digest, Harper’s Saturday Re- 
view, and has prepared the annual 
article on architecture in the Brit- 
annica Book of the Year since 1959. 


KETCHUM RECEIVES AWARD 


Chapter member Morris Ketchum, 
Jr., FAIA, has been presented with 
the 1962 President’s Award of Co- 
lumbia University’s Architectural 
Alumni Association. 


The award, given to a Columbia 
School of Architecture graduate 
for outstanding accomplishment in 
the field of design, was bestowed 
by Richard B. snow, president of 
the Architectural Alumni Associa- 
tion, at the Annual Alumni Day 
ceremonies on Feb. 12. 


CONVENTION ISSUES 
DISCUSSED AT MEETING 


A special business meeting of the 
Chapter on March 12 considered 
matters to be acted upon at the 
Dallas convention. Special guests 
James M. Hunter, AIA Second 
Vice President, and Morris Ket- 
chum, Jr., Director of the New 
York Region, were present to ex- 
plain the background of the various 
issues, which included architects’ 
expanded services, revisions to 
mandatory standards, and affiliate 
membership. 

Expanded services is concerned 
with the many pre-design and post- 
design services frequently per- 
formed by architects today, but 
which are not specifically mention- 
ed at present in AIA documents as 
part of normal architects’ services. 
These services might range from 
selection of site and economic feas- 
ibility studies, to interior design, 
furnishing and equipment. 

Mandatory Standards of Profes- 
sional Practice have been rewritten 
by the Committee on the Profes- 
sion under James M. Hunter, chair- 
man, and are slated for detailed dis- 
cussion at the convention. Mem- 
bers were asked to study the cur- 
rent issue of the AIA Journal, and 
to write in their comments. 

Affiliate Membership concerns 
the adoption of a category of mem- 
bership for practitioners in allied 
professions, such as engineering, 
in recognition of the essential col- 
laborative roles they play in build- 
ing and planning projects. 

Chapter members were urged to 
attend the pre-convention meeting 
on April 10th for further discus- 
sion of the above and other mat- 
ters, and for instruction of Chapter 
delegates to the Convention. 


BOOKS 


Mid-Century Architecture in 
America — Edited and with an 
introduction by Wolf Von Eck- 
hardt — The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore. 254 pp. Illus. 
$12.50. 


Basically this is a picture book of 
the buildings given Honor Awards 
by the AIA from 1949 to 1961. 
From the generally good black and 
white photographs the layman can 
get a pretty good idea of some of 
the better architecture of this 
country during the last twelve 
years, and the architect can obtain 
a picture record for his library. 

As Philip Will states in his fore- 
word, it is for the ordinary citizen 
that this book has been produced: 
to raise his level of understanding 
of the profession today. The intro- 
duction carries out this aim by giv- 
ing a very short basic history of 
architecture with emphasis on the 
last fifty years. 

The buildings of course, have 
been published before, and in a 
manner so that they can be better 
understood (more plans, eleva- 
tions, details, description). Even 
considering the layman, for whom 
the book was produced, there 
seems to be a noticeable lack of 
these basics, which somewhat de- 
feats the stated purpose of enlight- 
ment. 

However, one cannot help feel- 
ing proud of his contemporaries 
and the steps the profession has 
taken during the last twelve years. 
If some other citizens are as much 
impressed the book will have done 
a job. 


Robert Beattie 


LETTERS 


Sirs: 

The article by Richard Snow, 
“Hugh Ferriss — 1889-1962” 
brought back memories to one who 
had worked and served with and 
under him on many occasions for 
at least forty years. 

So may I add “well done” to 
Dick Snow’s fine article, which 
should be hung in the Chapter Of- 
fice. 

L. Andrew Reinhard, F.A.I.A. 
Bronxville 


CHAPTER PUBLIC RELATIONS EFFORTS MOVE AHEAD 


By F. MARSHALL SMITH 


In the past several years, architects have come to recognize a growing 
need to explain and “sell” the profession to the public. It was self-evi- 
dent that this job could best be accomplished through the A. I. A. at a 
national level, and by its various local chapters. Both money and pro- 
fessional public relations counsel were needed to do the job properly. 
Dues had to be substantially raised, and were, in chapter after chapter 
across the country. In the beginning, results were slow in showing, and 
many an architect complained that neither he nor the profession could 


point to any tangible gains. This 
is no longer true, as the growing 
success of the New York Chapter’s 
efforts indicate. 


The Chapter’s current Public 
Affairs Committee, ably chaired by 
Edwin B. Morris, Jr., includes Roy 
O. Allen, Jeanne Davern, Lathrop 
Douglass, Harmon H. Goldstone 
and Carl S. Meyer. Max O. Urbahn 
acts as liaison with the Executive 
Committee. Together with Jack 
Bernstein Associates, the Chap- 
ter’s professional public affairs 
counsel, they have put into motion 
a broad and ambitious program 
which already has begun to bear 
fruit. 


The architect is shown to the 
general public in his role of plan- 
ner and designer of better cities, 
homes , schools, and places of wor- 
ship. He is shown to the business 
and financial community as a prac- 
tical planner dedicated to the best 
interests of his clients, and as a 
professional who understands eco- 
nomics and can help achieve more 
profitable properties for invest- 
ment builders and greater product- 
ivity for industry. The significant 
contributions he makes are being 
brought to the attention of school, 
church, and hospital administra- 
tors and other special interest 
groups. He is being brought to the 
attention of governmental and ad- 
ministrative groups as a qualified 
professional who can be a valuable 
aid in the development and admin- 
istration of legislation and pro- 
grams which affect human environ- 
ment. 


When the Executive Committee 
adopted, as a Chapter project, the 
proposal of a pedestrian mall to 
run between Fifth Avenue and 
Avenue of the Americas from 42nd 
Street to 59th Street, a public re- 
lations and publicity program was 
launched with widespread good ef- 
fect (see OCULUS, Dec. ’61). Ef- 
forts are continuing to keep the 
mall proposal a topic of interest. 


Wide exposure was also secured 


for the Chapter’s opposition to the 
housing development proposed for 
Welfare Island, and its counter 
proposal to turn the island into a 
park. As a result of this effort, the 
housing development proposal was 
shelved for further study. 


In another, prior public-interest 
project—modern zoning for New 
York City—the views of the pro- 
fession were continuously pub- 
licized and brought to the attention 
of city officials. The Chapter’s ef- 
forts played a significant part in 
making our new zoning resolution 
a reality. 


It was at a Public Affairs Com- 
mittee meeting not too long ago 
that it was decided to have Ted 
Morris, committee chairman, meet 
with the School Committee to dis- 
cuss the advisability of the Chap- 
ter writing to the Board of Edu- 
cation and offering its assistance 
in matters of school planning and 
building. As a result, the School 
Committee helped draft a letter 
from the Chapter to the board. 
The board subsequently announced 
that a panel of architects had been 
formed to advise on the construc- 
tion and design of schools. The 
group is headed by Max Abramo- 
vitz. 

It was not by accident that an 
architect was appointed to the City 
Planning Commission for the first 
time in New York City’s history. 
Mr. Woodbridge wrote a letter to 
the Mayor, and on the basis of 
this a press release was drafted 
and disseminated. An editorial was 
run in the New York Times which 
recommended that an architect be 
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named to fill the vacancy on the 
City Planning Commission. And 
letters were sent, over Mr. Wood- 
bridge’s signature, to the editors 
of New York City’s major dailies 
further pointing out the need for 
an architect on the commission. 
Today, an architect serves in that 
post, Harmon H. Goldstone. 


The Public Affairs Committee 
and counsel also are working with 
Magazines in a number of areas. 
Hospitals magazine was approached 
with the idea of doing a feature 
piece on the medical research pro- 
gram being conducted under the 
Hospital and Health Committee. 
The publication expressed interest 
in the idea and a suggested article 
on the project was prepared by 
counsel working with Robert Hyde 
Jacobs. 


How can the individual archi- 
tect participate in this program 
and benefit directly? 


An article was recently prepared 
for the Department Store Econo- 
mist magazine on the topic of 
“Good Architecture is Good Busi- 
ness.” Actual case histories of de- 
partment store remodeling jobs 
were supplied by Ketchum & 
Sharp, who received credit in the 
article. 


When Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry announced that it would 
do a special report on industrial 
plant construction, our counsel vis- 
ited with the editor in charge of 
the project. Chapter members who 
had indicated in their files that 
they did industrial work were 
called on to supply material. In 
addition, their names were given 
to the publication as candidates for 
a round table panel to discuss plant 
design, site selection, and other 
topics. As a result, two architects 
from the Chapter were chosen to 
join the panel discussion, which 
was intended to develop ideas and 
quotes for the special report. 


Other opportunities such as this 
will arise during the year. If you 
have not already submitted back- 
ground material on yourself, your 
firm, and your work, do so now, 
to Jack Bernstein Associates, Inc., 
31 West 57th St., New York 19. 
Numerous projects are being de- 
veloped in a variety of areas. Your 
participation can benefit the pro- 
fession, the Chapter, and you. 
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HOW PLACEMENT AGENCIES FIND NEW JOBS (CONT.) 


(Fourth in a series on Professional Placement Services. 


By Joun M. Dixon 


The third ar- 


ticle, in the February issue, introduced private agencies and discussed 
Muriel Feder’s Architectural & Design Personnel Agency.) 


All of the four placement agencies 
specializing in the design fields 
have many years of experience be- 
hind them. 


E The Career Builders Agency has 
so specialized since 1947, longer 
than the others. Ruth Forrest, 
present head of the organization, 
joined it in 1948. The majority of 
the openings she fills are in the 
fields of Interior Design, Office 
Planning, Graphics, and Industrial 
Design. She has been instrumental 
in the striking development of of- 
fice-planning firms since World 
War II, having placed so many key 
personnel in them. Graduate ar- 
chitects make up almost the entire 
design staff in many of these 
firms: They place great impor- 
tance on an architectural degree, 
which seems to carry more weight 
than years of experience. 


The name of the agency has cre- 
ated a few problems for Miss For- 
rest. Many people assume that it 
offers vocational guidance. Al- 
though she is not in the business 
of guidance, she is prepared by her 
years of experience and what she 
calls ‘‘a feeling for people,” to place 
the applicant in a position that 
really suits him and to give the em- 
ployer the thorough service for 
which he pays. 


E Mrs. Fox, who operates the Con- 
tact Agency, confines her work as 
much as possible to the field of ar- 
chitecture. She has a number of 
long-term clients among employers 
and is confident that when she 
sends an applicant to one of them, 
he will get the job. She is particu- 
larly concerned about the morale 
of the professional man looking for 
a job. A few unsympathetic words 
or signs of impatience can shatter 
the applicant’s confidence at a time 
when his professional dignity must 
sustain him. Mrs. Fox says that 
many who come to her are particu- 
larly sensitive because they have 
been “brushed off”? at an office or 
another agency. She may find it 
necessary, after careful examina- 
tion of an applicant’s work and his- 
tory, to advise him, tactfully, to 


lower his objectives. She is pre- 
pared to give the new employee ad- 
vice on the idiosyncrasies of his 
boss, or even to tell him which of 
his co-workers he might better em- 
ulate. Even long after the place- 
ment is completed, Mrs. Fox will 
discuss questions of salary — even 
firing or quitting — with either 
employer or employee. If a man 
gets a certain “starting salary” for 
a probationary period, Mrs. Fox 
makes sure that it is renegotiated 
at the end of that time. Her great- 
est satisfaction, and she admits it 
may sound “too idealistic,’ is to 
place a man in the position that 
“will do him the most good.” 


Wi Helen Hutchins specializes in the 
placing of Industrial Designers and 
Interior Designers, and like Ruth 
Forrest, she finds that she places 
an increasing number of architects, 
as the practice of what she calls 
“Interior Architecture” grows. She 
acquired her intimate knowledge of 
the design fields during her 11 
years in Donald Deskey’s office. 
Later she was Executive Director 
of the American Institute of Dec- 
orators, where she became person- 
ally acquainted with decorators 
from all over the U.S. 


Miss Hutchins defines the role of 
public and private agencies simply: 
the public agency is intended pri- 
marily for the unemployed and of- 
ten meets their needs admirably, 
without demanding a fee. The pri- 
vate agency, on the other hand, is 
more suitable for the employed 
person wishing to change jobs, be- 
cause it has the resources to find 
jobs as well as fill known vacancies, 
because it is confidential, and be- 
cause it operates over wider geo- 
graphical areas. 


Draftsmen’s Exchange 


The firm of Stitt Fineman, 17 East 
45th St., has come up with a novel 
idea which can be of considerable 
advantage to the profession. 


Termed by its originators the 
“Draftsmen’s Exchange’, the plan 
eliminates (1) the distasteful task 
of laying off trained personnel dur- 


ing slack periods, (2) projects that 
are undermanned during rush per- 
iods, (8) excessive overtime ex- 
pense. It also ensures architectu- 
ral personnel of more continual 
employment. 


Says Ted Stitt: “If the work in 
your office slows up and you have 
trained personnel you are reluc- 
tant to loose, you notify us and we 
temporarily assign your idle 
draftsmen to other offices requir- 
ing extra help. These offices as- 
sume payment of the draftsmen’s 
salaries until the men are returned 
to your office when you need them. 
When you, in turn, enter a rush 
period you advise us and we supply 
you with the necessary help from 
our draftsmen’s exchange. All em- 
ployee benefits, Blue Cross, etc., re- 
main intact and there is practically 
no paper work involved.” 


The charge for this service is 
1C% of earned salary, payable on 
a weekly basis. The fee is paid only 
by employers who need extra 
draftsmen on a temporary basis. 
There is no fee to either applicants 
or employers who refer their extra 
employees for placement. For ad- 
ditional information, call MU 7- 
7660. 

James Cady 


REMODELING COMPETITION 
ENTRIES DUE MAY 15 


Last year the House Consulting 
Committee of the Chapter held a 
competition for remodeled city 
heuses which proved of great pub- 
lic interest. This year the Commit- 
tee is repeating the competition, 
but expanding its scope to include 
development houses and private 
detached houses as well. 

Any building completed within 
the past three years by an archi- 
tect practicing in the Greater New 
York Metropolitan area may be 
entered. Also eligible are projected 
remodelings by architects, drafts- 
men, and architectural students. 

Details of submissions, which 
were mailed to all Chapter mem- 
bers, are available at the Chapter 
office. Submissions themselves 
should be received at the office by 
5 p.m., Tuesday, May 15. Judge- 
ment will take place on Friday, 
May 22. Jurors include Harold Ed- 
elman, Lewis Davis, Ulrich Fran- 
zen, Ilse Meissner Reese, and 
Stanley Salzman. 


TEN LEGAL PITFALLS 
ARCHITECTS SHOULD AVOID 


Nathan Walker, legal counsel to 
the Chapter, pointed out in a talk 
to members last month that the ar- 
chitect is charged with knowledge 
of the law during the course of 
each commission. Obviously it is 
in his best interest to become fa- 
miliar with legal pitfalls encount- 
ered by other architects, and by 
careful planning to avoid them in 
his own practice. Among the most 
common errors cited by Mr. Walk- 
er: 

1. Obscure terms — In an owner/ 
architect contract care should be 
taken to use clear, concise langu- 
age. Words such as “practicable”, 
dear to every architect, must be 
clarified. From what standpoint is 
a project or detail practicable? 
Cost, structure, time and esthetics 
must all be considered and clearly 
spelled out to insure against liti- 
gation arising from such language. 


2. Innocent statement — Written 
remarks concerning minimum and 
maximum costs, time limits, work- 
manship, ete. should be clarified as 
to locale. Costs vary from state to 
state and a limiting framework is 
nccessary. Correspondence, inci- 
dentally, has often been construed 
by the court as part of the contract 
documents. 


3. Professional services — The ex- 
act scope of all services should be 
defined concisely in the contract. 
A written contract is necessary 
and must be expanded to cover any 
modifications to the original agree- 
ment. - Verbal instructions and 
agreements are binding, but are 
not a basis for litigation. 


4. Signatures — Obtain signed 
copies of all contracts and contract 
documents. No written contract 
and signature can be a basis for 
litigation. Most cases between ar- 
chitects and owners arise from the 
owner’s lack of initial understand- 
ing of the specific duties, responsi- 
bilities and rights of the architect. 
The owner and the contractor 
should sign contract documents, al- 
though the architect may identify 
them. 


5. Fees — The time of fee payment 
should also be specified in the con- 
tracts as well as the customary 
proportions and manner of pay- 
ment. A neutralizing clause in the 


contract is often a good safeguard, 
e.g., inserting the word ‘“unreason- 
ably” in the payment clause: 
“|... the owner may withhold pay- 
ment until he has approved all 
drawings and specifications, but 
such approval shall not be with- 
held unreasonably.” The neutral- 
izer can also be effectively applied 
to the time of payment. 


7. Arbitration — All disagree- 
ments between owner and archi- 
tect are subject to arbitration, but 
the standard clause form does not 
specify where the arbitration shall 
take place. Advantages of amend- 
ing the clause to read “. . . arbitra- 
tion shall be held in New York 
City” are obvious and many. Not 
only will travel and working time 
be sharply cut, but any judgment 
awarded will be fully valid and 
supported by the laws of the State 
of New York. No claim of a con- 
tractor shall be valid unless in writ- 
ten form, based on a written au- 
thorization. 


8. Codes — Professionals should 
be fully conversant with the latest 
amendments to the state building 
codes, and also whether the munic- 
ipality in which the work is taking 
place has adopted those amend- 
ments. 


9. Contract documents — Draw- 
ings and specifications must be ad- 
equate for building purposes and 
accurate for the bidding contrac- 
tors to rely on. It should be stated 
in writing that the accuracy of 
the sub-surface borings is not 
guaranteed by the owner, since 
these are generally furnished to 
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the architect and bidders by the 
owner. 


10. Costs — Clarification of bud- 
get should be obtained and exactly 
expressed in contract. If the cost 
is not to exceed a certain figure it 
must be so stated, and the archi- 
tect shall design to that figure. 
Roberts M. Bujac 


BRUNNER SCHOLARSHIP 


In addition to its normal business 
of administering the Scholarship, 
the Brunner Scholarship Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of E. 
N. Turano, has completed the prep- 
aration of a list of outstanding 
buildings in New York with their 
locations, dates, and architects’ 
names. The list is primarily for dis- 
tribution to visiting architects and 
others desiring such information. 
Copies are available at the Chapter 
office. 


EUROPEAN ART TOUR 


A six-week European art and ar- 
chitectural tour under the leader- 
ship of Chapter Member Jeffery 
Ellis Aronin has been announced 
by the University Travel Co. Suite 
1331, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
Ii, Ne Y- 

The tour will begin in New York 
on June 25, and will include visits 
to Glasgow, Edinburgh, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Athens, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Milan, Nice, Par- 
is, Amsterdam, London, Dublin. 

Detailed information and reser- 
vations may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the above address, or by call- 
ing MU 6-8558. 


Technical Committee Lecture: “Structural Concrete” 


APRIL 17 Tuesday, 5:15, Gallery A 

Technical Committee Lecture 
APRIL 18 Wednesday, 5:15, Gallery A 

Hospital and Health Discussion Group 
MAY 7-11 A.I.A. Convention — Dallas, Texas 
MAY 16 Wednesday, 5:15, Gallery A 

Hospital and Health Discussion Group 
MAY 22 Tuesday, 5:15, Gallery A 
JUNE 6 


OCTOBER 10-13 


Wednesday, 12:30, Dining Room 
Annual Luncheon 


New York State Association of Architects 


Convention — Whiteface Inn, Lake Placid, N.Y. 
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CHAPTER MEMBERS JOIN 
SCHOOL SELECTION UNIT 


‘Taree Chapter members and two 
engineers have accepted invita- 
tions trom the city’s Board of Ed- 
ucation to serve on an advisory 
committee to screen applications 
trom private concerns and individ- 
uals for school design contracts. 


Named were Alfred Easton Poor, 
L. Bancel La Farge, Frank G. Lo- 
pez, Structural Kingineer William 
H. Eipel, and Mechanical Engine- 
er Darl H. Hunt. 


The willingness of the group to 
assist in the Board's new design 
program “will insure the selection 
of architects and engineers on the 
highest professional basis, free of 
influence from any source”, said 
Board Member John F. Hennessy, 
liasion for school construction and 
repair programs. 


The committee will serve for a 
term of one year as of March 1, 
1962. It will take into account the 
background and experience of all 
applicants for design contracts and 
thereby enable the Board to make 
its final determinations “as impar- 
tially and professionally as pos- 
sible’. The Board’s current build- 
ing program lists 30 new schools 
for construction in 1962 and 28 
schools for advance planning; the 
latter will probably reach the con- 
struction stage by 1963. About half 
the program is assigned to private 
architects; the rest is handled by 
the Board’s own staff of civil ser- 
vice architects. 


L 


PREVENTING AIR POLUTION 


The New York State Air Pollution 
Board, under the provision of Ar- 
ticle 12-A of the Public Health 
Law, announces the adoption of 
“Rules to Prevent New Air Pollu- 
tion” which will become effective 
April 1, 1962. 


Chapter members involved in 
the planning for and construction 
of new sources of air pollution, or 
modifications to existing sources, 
may inspect a copy of the new 
Rules in the Chapter Office. More 
complete information is avail- 
able from the Air Pollution Con- 
trol Board, New York State De- 
partment of Health, 84 Holland 
Avenue, Albany 8, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


Legislative 


The committee has been particu- 
larly busy recently with matters 
involving the state and city gov- 
ernment. Members attended a 
public hearing of the Buildings 
Committee fo the City Council, at 
which a proposed Certificate of Oc- 
cupancy Bill was the subject of 
long discussion. The bill, intended 
to reduce the likelihood of graft by 
eliminating the final inspection of 
building projects, was opposed by 
the committee. The consensus was 
that the bill would neither elimin- 
ate opportunities for graft nor ex- 
pedite the issuance of certificates 
of occupancy. Furthermore, it was 
felt that the effect would be to turn 
over public police power to private 
architects and engineers, throwing 
more responsibility on them and 
introducing new temptation for the 
unscrupulous. 

At a recent meeting with Com- 
missioner Birns of the city’s Build- 
ing Department, representatives of 
the Chapter discussed ways to im- 
prove the processing of plans in 
the department. Mr. Rutkins pre- 
sented the recommendations of the 
committee, which were received fa- 
vorably, with a promise of action. 

Partly as a result of the com- 


NEW PAINTING ON VIEW 


Mr. Martin Janto has lent the first 
in a series of rotating art works to 
be hung in the Chapter office. The 
painting is called “Verdant Fan- 
tasy #3”, and will be on view for 
about three months. The plan is 
to present other artists in sequence 
for about the same length of time. 


Mr. Janto studied at the Chicago 
Art Institute and is presently 
teaching at New York’s Browning 
School. His work has appeared in 
one-man shows in Paris, Rome, and 
New York, and hangs in the Ar- 
tists’ Gallery, Collectors Gallery, 
and Camino Gallery, among others. 


LECTURES CANCELLED 


The series of technical lectures 
on New York City’s new Zoning 
Resolution, announced by the Pratt 
Institute School of Architecture 
and reported in the March OCU- 
LUS, has been cancelled. 


mittee’s efforts, the deadline for 
the completion of alterations filed 
under the old zoning law was ex- 
tended to December 15, 1962. 

Other items of general interest 
were reported. Section 26 of the 
Multiple Dwelling Law has now 
passed the Legislature and been 
signed by the Governor. It vali- 
dates plans filed between October 
15 and December 15 of last year, 
which otherwise would have been 
invalid because of a conflict be- 
tween state and city regulations. 
The committee was informed that 
there are four corporate-practice 
bills in the state legislature. At 
a meeting of the New York State 
Association of the Professions, in 
which the architects are represent- 
ed, it was agreed that none of the 
bills should be supported. Further 
investigation is required to deter- 
mine the benefits of such legisla- 
tion and to observe the effects of 
similar bills adopted in other 
states. 

It was also reported that the 
Commissioner of Buildings has re- 
ceived approval from the Board of 
Estimate for his proposal to have 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn prepare a new building code at 
a fee of $700,000. 

John Dixon 


MEMBERSHIP 


WELCOME NEW MEMBERS 


The New York Chapter extends its 
warmest welcome to the following new 
members: 


Ann M. Willis 
Corporate Charles William Dry 
Elliot Willensky 
John R Campbell 
` John B. Hayden 
Associate Leonard Weinberg 
Charles K. Robinson 
CANDIDATES 


Information regarding the qualifica- 
tions of the following candidates for 
membership will be considered confiden- 
tial by the Admissions Committee: 


Corporate 
Robert L. Auldridge 
Paul Frank Basile 
Robert Cabrera 
Henry M. Fournier 
Emanuel Manheimer 
Joseph George Merz 


OCULUS DIRECTORY 


Jerome Rubin 

Robert H. Schmerl 
Enrique Rafael Soler, Jr. 
Jonas Vizbaras 

Joseph Wasserman 


Stephen M. Olko 


Consulting Engineers 


Reports * Designs ° Specifications 
Foundations ° Structures * Site Work 
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